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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

A major  issue  facias  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  today  is  how  best  to  assist  young  people  in 
developing  talents  compatible  with  their  interests  and 
abilities.  There  is  also  a growing  national  concern 
about  helping  students  make  more  realistic  vocational 
and  educational  choices,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
individual  but  also  for  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

Theso  concerns  have  focused  attention  on  high  school 
counseling  and  guidance,  and  have  caused  a growing  demand 
for  more  and  better  counseling.  Conant's  (6)^  first 
recommendation  for  schools  seeking  to  improve  their 
effectiveness  is  the  establishment  of  an  adequate 
counseling  program.  The  Rational  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  (20)  also  recognized  the  need  for  both  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  counselors  and  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  high  school  counseling.  Not  only  is  there  widespread 
concern  about  the  lack  of  counseling,  but  there  is  also 

1/  Numbers  within  parentheses  indicate  references 
cited  in  the  Bibliography. 


concern  about  how  best  to  use  what  counselor  time  is 
already  available.  This  concern  is  in  evidence  wherever 
counselors  gather  for  meetings  and  is  expressed  in  the 
literature  by  leading  authorities.  Urenn  (32)  in  his 
analysis  of  the  role  of  the  counselor  in  our  changing 
society  best  summarizes  the  current  feeling  that  it  is 
necessary  to  clarify  the  functions  of  counselors  at  all 
school  levels — elementary,  high  school,  and  college. 

A survey  made  by  a committee  from  the  American 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  of  American  School 
Counselors  Association  members  bearing  on  the  desired 
future  activities  of  counselors  was  also  reported  by 
Urenn  (32).  Counselor-educators,  elementary  school 
counselors,  and  high  school  counselors  in  answers  to 
questions  by  the  committee  expressed  the  general  feeling 
that  counselors  could  use  their  time  more  effectively  if 
the  role  of  the  counselor  were  more  clearly  defined. 

One  aspect  of  high  school  guidance  whioh  seems 
particularly  important  in  helping  students  develop  their 
potential  abilities  is  vocational  counseling.  After 
studying  the  data  derived  from  Project  TAX.KHT,  Urenn  (32) 
found  that  vocational  counseling  ranked  low  in  frequency 
of  counseling  duties  performed  by  high  school  counselors. 
He  says  ".  . . the  low  ranking  of  vocational  counseling 
suggests  a disturbing  absence  of  what  many  assume  to  be  a 
vital  counseling  area  of  adolescents."  (32sll5) 


How  schools  can  hast  guide  young  people  toward 
realistic  vocational  goals  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  and  study  over  the  last  three  decades.  Some 
critics  have  doubted  that  the  schools  Influence  greatly 
the  choice  of  occupation.  In  1935  Boone  (2)  made  a study 
to  determine  whioh  factors  lnfluenoed  the  vocational 
choices  of  high  school  students.  He  sought  the  opinion  of 
5000  former  students  of  Pasadena,  asking  who  had  Influenced 
their  choices.  Only  33  per  cent  reported  that  the  school 
had  influenced  their  choices.  Sixty-seven  per  cent 
reported  being  Influenced  more  by  parents  and  other  factors 
outside  the  school. 

Another  survey  along  this  same  line  was  conducted 
by  Peters  (22)  using  a sample  of  over  700  high  school 
students  in  Missouri.  Of  the  four  factors  surveyed 
(parents,  friends,  other  relatives,  teachers),  parents 
ranked  first  as  being  most  influential  in  helping  students 
make  vocational  choioes,  while  teachers  ranked  only  third. 

Hewer's  (15i660)  introduction  to  her  report  on  a 
project  in  vocational  group  guidance  says,  "Maybe  most  of 
them  [students)  do  not  need  vocational  guidanoe,  since 
most  people  choose  their  careers  without  the  help  of  a 
professional  counselor. " Caplow  (5),  however,  concluded 
after  reviewing  evidence  from  sociological  research  on 
occupational  choice  that  occupational  choices  are  made 


recognized  Influence 


through  the  impersonal  and  often  not 
of  the  curriculum. 

Another  aspect  of  the  evaluation  of  vocational 
counseling  concerns  the  most  effective  ways  to  counsel 
students.  The  most  widespread  vocational  counseling  in 
our  schools  today  appears  to  he  done  through  assistance  by 
classroom  teachers  and  counselors.  This  may  be  done 
individually  or  in  groups.  Ho  clear-cut  pattern  of 
vocational  counseling  and  guidance  has  emerged.  In  some 
schools  occupational  opportunities  are  explored  in  class- 
room units.  Other  schools  offer  separate  courses  in 
occupations. 

The  high  school  system  with  which  the  writer  is 
affiliated  Inaugurated  in  1956  a systematic  approach  to 
vocational  guidance  in  a program  designed  to  reach  all 
students.  It  begins  with  a six-weeks  guidance  session  for 
sophomores  conducted  by  a counselor.  Each  student 
participates  in  this  activity  at  some  time  during  his 
sophomore  year.  Group  discussions  are  vocationally  oriented 
At  the  end  of  each  six-weeks  session  a student-counselor- 
parent  conference  is  held.  Results  of  tests  given  during 
the  six  weeks  and  occupational  materials  are  made  available 
to  the  advisory  teachers  who  follow  through  with  additional 
vocational  counseling.  Counseling  by  advisory  teachers  may 
be  either  group  or  Individual.  During  the  senior  year 


another  intensive  effort  is  made  to  offer  students 
individual  counseling  to  clarify  vocational  ambitions. 
Administrative  personnel,  faculty,  and  counselors  all  feel 
that  the  vocational  guidance  program  has  been  a success 
even  though  it  is  expensive  in  counselor  time.  Ho 
systematic  evaluation  of  the  program  has  yet  been  under- 


Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  present  study  was  undertaken  to  compare  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  two  different  methods  of  helping 
high  school  students  make  decisions  about  future  vocations. 
The  two  methods  studied  were: 

Plan  I.  An  intensified  vocational  counseling  program 
including  six  weeks  of  group  guidance,  in 
which  school  counselors  assumed  the  primary 
responsibility  but  were  assisted  by  class- 
room teachers. 

Plan  II.  A program  of  vocational  guidance  centered  in 
units  of  work  offered  periodically  in  the 
classroom.  In  this  program  teachers  assumed 
the  primary  responsibility  but  were  assisted 
by  counselors. 

More  details  about  the  plans  can 


be  found  in  Chapter  III. 


Specifically,  the  present  study  has  sought  answers 
to  the  following  questions i 

1.  So  high  school  graduates  who  hare  experienced 
Plan  I (see  preceding  paragraph)  rather  than  Plan 
II  exhibit  goals  generally  more  consonant  with 
their  abilities  and  school  achievement  as  deter- 
mined by  (a)  achievement  tests,  (b)  ability  tests, 
(o)  judgment  of  counselors? 

2.  Are  high  school  graduates  who  have  experienced 
Plan  I as  their  preparation  for  vocational  choice 
more  deoisive  about  such  choices  than  those  who 
have  experienced  Plan  II? 

Organization  of  the  Study 

To  provide  data  for  this  study  a survey  was  conducted 
among  students  entering  a selected  junior  college  to 
determine  how  realistic  their  vocational  goals  were  and  how 
decisive  they  were  about  their  vocational  plans.  This  was 
done  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  school  in  the  fall  of 
1962.  One  group  was  composed  of  students  entering  from  a 
high  school  offering  Plan  I (a  vocational  guidance  program 
including  six  weeks  of  group  guidance  in  which  school 
counselors  assume  primary  responsibility,  assisted  by 
classroom  teachers).  A comparable  group  was  composed  of 


students  entering  from  two  high  schools  offering  Plan  II 
(a  vocational  guidance  program  centered  around  units  of 
work,  offered  periodically  In  the  classroom  with  olassroom 
teachers  assuming  primary  responsibility  but  assisted  by 
counselors). 


Population  Utilized 

Students  used  In  the  present  study  were  selected 
from  a junior  college  population  entering  for  the  first 
time  In  the  fall  of  1962.  Included  in  the  population  were 
students  from  a high  school  offering  Plan  I.  This  plan, 
as  outlined  above,  is  followed  by  a student-counselor- 
parent  interview  and  intensive  vocational  counseling 
during  the  senior  year.  Fifty  students  were  chosen  from 
this  group.  The  method  of  selection  is  described  in 
detail  in  Chapter  III. 

Included  in  the  same  junior  college  population  were 
students  from  two  high  sohools  offering  Plan  II  as  prepa- 
ration for  vocational  choice.  From  the  latter  population 
was  chosen  a sample  of  fifty  students. 

The  high  school  from  which  Qroup  I came  has  a 
student  population  of  about  2,400.  The  counselor-pupil 
ratio  is  approximately  450  to  1.  The  two  schools  from 
which  Group  II  come  have  populations  of  1,200  and  1,300 


respectively,  with  approximately  the  same  counsel or-pupll 
ratio.  The  two  communities  in  which  all  three  schools  are 
located  are  thirty-eight  miles  apart,  and  the  students  of 
all  schools  have  similar  sooio-eoonomlc  backgrounds.  Nora 
detailed  information  about  the  groups  is  found  in  Chapter 
III. 


Procedure 

Each  member  of  both  Group  X and  Group  II  was  asked 
to  fill  out  a Vocational  Inquiry  Form  (See  Appendix  A) 
during  orientation  week  at  the  selected  junior  college. 

At  this  time  each  student  was  also  given  an  academic 
aptitude  test  and  an  achievement  test  battery.  Specifically 
these  tests  were  as  follows i 

1.  American  Council  on  Education  Psychological 
Examination  for  College  Freshmen  (8) 

2.  Cooperative  English  Test,  Reading  (8) 

3.  Cooperative  General  Achievement  Tests : (8) 

Natural  Sciences 
Social  Studies 
Mathematics 

High  school  counselors  from  the  three  schools  involved 
were  asked  to  fill  out  evaluation  sheets  (Appendix  B)  using 
their  own  judgment  as  to 


how  realistic  each  student 'i 
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vocational  choice  appeared  to  be.  It  was  suggested  to 
these  counselors  that  they  might  confer  with  teachers  in 
preparing  these  evaluations  if  they  wished.  It  is  not 
known  how  many  did  so  confer. 

Lower  percentile  limits  on  achievement  tests  and 
an  academic  ability  test  used  to  determine  realism  of  the 
students'  vocational  choices  were  based  on  a chart 
(Appendix  C,  Table  A)  previously  devised  by  the  junior 
college  from  which  the  sample  was  taken. 

Data  derived  from  the  two  survey  forms  and  test 
information  were  analyzed  by  the  chi-square  method  of 
comparison  to  determine  what  statistical  differences  there 
were  between  Group  I and  Group  II.  How  realistic  are  their 
vocational  goals  and  how  decisive  are  they  about  vocational 
plans?  The  standard  error  of  a difference  in  proportions 
formula  was  also  used. 


A major  problem  in  high  schools  today  is  how  more 
effectively  to  assist  students  toward  realistic  vocational 
and  educational  choices.  The  purpose  of  the  present  study 
was  to  investigate  two  separate  and  distinct  methods  of 
vocational  guidance  as  to  their  effectiveness  in  helping 
students  make  realistic  and  firm  decisions  about  a 
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vocational  direction.  A statistical  approach  was  employed 
using  two  groups  of  equal  else  and  similar  make-up,  from 
communities  almost  contiguous,  and  composed  of  high  school 
graduates  of  similar  Institutions.  However,  one  notable 
factor  differed  in  their  preparation  for  vocational  choice i 
the  difference  in  vocational  counseling  experienced  in 
Plan  I as  opposed  to  Plan  XI. 


CHAPTER  XX 


REVIEW  OB  THE  LITERATURE 

The  literature  reviewed  for  this  study  necessarily 
covered  the  broad  field  of  vocational  guidance,  theories 
of  vocational  choice,  the  relationship  of  factors  in 
influencing  vocational  choice,  and  the  use  of  testing  in 
vocational  guidance.  A large  number  of  books,  articles, 
and  studies  were  read  and  reviewed;  however,  only  those 
having  a direct  bearing  upon  this  study  will  be  cited. 

Tor  purposes  of  reporting,  the  research  literature  has 
been  grouped  into  the  following  areas:  1.  Theories 
related  to  vocational  choice.  2.  Methods  of  vocational 
guidance  used  with  high  school  students.  }.  Use  of 
mental  ability  or  scholastic  aptitude  tests  to  predict 
success  in  specific  vocational  fields,  and  A.  Relation- 
ship of  achievement  test  scores  and  success  in  vocational 
fields. 

Theories  Related  to  Vocational  Choloe 

Hoppock  (1A)  feels  a counselor  using  any  method  of 
can  only  be  successful  in  helping 
11 


vocational  guidance 
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students,  if  he  has  a theory  of  how  vocational  choices  are 
made.  Be  not  only  states  his  own  theory  of  vocational 
choice  but  also  reviews  the  many  theories  of  vocational 
or  occupational  choices  that  have  been  most  wide-spread  in 
recent  years.  Be  included  the  theories  of  Ginsberg, 
Ginsberg,  Axelrad  and  Berma  (11)  and  the  theory  of  voca- 
tional development  formulated  by  Super  (28)  as  well  as 
fifteen  other  lesser-known  theories. 

Some  of  the  theories  explain  vocational  choice  in 
terms  of  external  economic,  sociological,  and  educational 
influences,  while  others  suggest  that  conscious  and 
unconscious  internal  motivation  of  the  individual  are 
the  determining  factors  influencing  vocational  choice. 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  following  discussion,  there  is 
considerable  disagreement  on  some  points  among  the  theories 
but  much  agreement  is  evident  also. 

?or  purposes  of  this  study  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  is  evidence  to  indicate 
that  students  can  be  assisted  in  making  realistic  occupa- 
tional choices  by  vocational  guidance  in  high  school. 
Hoppock's  (1A)  theory  of  occupational  choice  lnoludes  the 
following  points  which  support  such  a supposition) 

!•  A*1  occupational  choice  begins  when  we  first  beoome 
aware  that  an  occupation  can  help  to  meet  our  needs. 
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2.  Occupational  choice  improves  as  we  become  better 
able  to  anticipate  how  well  a prospective 
occupation  will  meet  our  needs.  Our  capacity  thus 
to  anticipate  depends  upon  our  knowledge  of 
ourselves,  our  knowledge  of  occupations,  and  our 
ability  to  think  clearly. 

3.  Information  about  occupations  affects  occupational 
choioe  by  helping  us  to  discover  the  occupations 
that  may  meet  our  needs  and  by  helping  us  to 
anticipate  how  well  satisfied  we  may  hope  to  be 

in  one  occupation  as  compared  with  another. 

4.  Education  influences  occupational  choice  by  opening 
doors  to  some  occupations  that  would  otherwise  be 
dosed,  by  making  a person  aware  of  occupations  of 
which  he  had  no  previous  knowledge. 

Ginsberg,  et  al.  (11)  found  that  the  process  of 
occupational  decision-making  could  be  divided  into  three 
stages— fantasy,  tentative,  and  realistic  choices.  A 
realistic  stage  is  only  reached  by  the  individual  recog- 
nizing what  he  wants  and  the  opportunities  available  to  him. 
They  feel  that  counselors  can  assist  a student  in  assessing 
his  possible  choice  realistically. 

Super  (28i246)  includes  in  his  theory  the  statement: 
"Development  through  the  life  stages  can  be  guided  partly 
by  facilitating  the  process  of  maturation  of  abilities  and 
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Interests  and  partly  by  aiding  In  reality  testing,  and  in 
the  development  of  the  self  concept. " 

Boe's  (24)  theory  includes  the  following  points 
pertinent  to  the  question) 

1.  Many  factors  influence  an  individual's  occupational 
choice.  Some  of  these  factors  are  psychological 
needs  and  differences,  biographical  and  educational 
differences,  physical  differences,  and  differences 
in  social  inheritance. 

2.  Vocational  counselors  should  be  aware  of  the 
importance  of  personality  factors  in  occupational 
ohoice  and  should  assist  students  to  understand 
themselves  in  terms  of  these  factors. 

3.  Counselors  are  often  hampered  in  their  attempts  to 
counsel  students  about  vocations  because  of  the 
limitations  of  the  school  curriculum  and  should 
seek  ways  to  overcome  these  limitations. 

Forrester  (9)  feels  that  an  effective  vocational 
guidance  program  can  result  only  from  the  cooperative 
efforta  of  teachers,  counselors,  administrators,  parents, 
community  agencies,  and  the  pupils  themselves.  She  points 
out  also  that  the  initial  Job  ohoioe  is  usually  Just  a 
step  toward  the  final  one;  therefore,  the  counselor  should 
seek  to  broaden  the  student's  occupational  field  of  choice. 

Sanderson  (25)7)  states,  "Vocational  guidance,  if 
it  is  to  be  effective,  must  tako  into  consideration  the 
Individual's  needs,  his  drives,  his  aspirations,  and  his 
opportunities . " 

The  theories  of  vocational  choice  covered  in  the 
literature  are  sometimee  assumptions  or  hypotheses  developed 
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by  the  authors.  Some  are  based  on  evidence  gained  from 
studies  that  are  oited  with  the  theories.  In  general  there 
seems  enough  evldenoe  in  the  literature  to  indicate  that 
high  school  students  do  need  assistance  in  assessing 
abilities  and  aptitudes  as  well  as  guidance  in  the  study 
of  occupational  information. 

Methods  of  Vocational  Guidance 

The  studies  related  to  methods  used  in  vocational 
counseling  and  guidance  centered  around  group  counseling 
versus  individual  counseling  or  the  discussion  surrounding 
the  use  of  occupational  courses  or  units  of  Instruction. 
Bilousky,  et  al.  (1)  found  that  there  was  no  significant 
difference  in  the  realism  of  vocational  goals  of  students 
counseled  Individually  and  of  those  counseled  in  groups. 
Hoyt  (16)  found  no  differences  in  effectiveness  between 
group  and  individual  counseling. 

Uarters  (31)  reviews  the  reasons  for  considering 
group  guidance  superior  to  individual  counseling  in  some 
instances.  She  states  that  students  are  often  able  to  talk 
in  groups  when  they  cannot  in  private  interviews.  Qroup 
discussions  often  open  the  door  to  the  sharing  of  ideas 
about  vocations  not  previously  considered  by  students. 

She  also  found  that  students  often  accept  ideas  from  their 
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peers  that  they  would  not  accept  from  adults.  Xhese  Ideas 
have  not  been  substantiated  by  research  but  come  from  her 
own  experience  in  working  with  students. 

Hoppook  (14)  feels  that  separate  courses  in 
occupations  are  superior  to  classroom  units  or  "occupations" 
units  offered  periodically  as  part  of  a homeroom  program, 
English  class,  or  social  studies  course.  However , he 
suggests  that  occupational  group  sessions  conducted  by 
counselors  in  conjunction  with  individual  counseling 
achieve  more  satisfactory  results  than  either  of  the  other 
two  methods. 

Stone  (27)  conducted  a study  which  compares  the 
results  of  individual  counseling  or  group  instruction 
alone.  He  reports  that  group  instruction  without 
individual  counseling  is  ineffective.  Also,  he  says 
individual  counseling  without  the  vocational  guidance 
course  was  Ineffective.  Lincoln  as  reported  by  Hoppook 
(14)  found  that  students  who  received  vocational  informa- 
tion as  a part  of  an  English  course  added  more  to  their 
knowledge  of  occupations  than  did  a control  group  who 
received  no  such  instruction.  This  seems  reaso 
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Use  of  Mental  Ability  or  Scholastic  Aptitude 

Tests  to  Predict  Success  In  Specific  Vocational 

fields 

In  a study  of  this  type  the  relationship  of  intel- 
ligence or  soholastlc  ability  to  attainment  in  an  oooupa-'' 
tional  field  is  of  vital  importance.  The  literature 
reveals  a lack  of  research  in  this  area. 

Super  (28)  reviewed  the  research  pertaining  to  the 
relationship  of  intelligence  to  occupational  level  from 
the  work  done  with  the  Army  General  Classification  Test 
after  World  War  II  through  1961.  The  work  done  by  Stewart 
with  data  from  the  army  tests  resulted  in  a chart  to  be 
used  with  the  Army  General  Classification  Test  in  ascer- 
taining approximately  the  occupational  level  at  which  an 
individual  is  most  likely  to  be  able  to  compete  successfully 
in  an  occupational  field.  There  is  considerable  overlapping 
in  the  chart,  but  it  offers  a rough  guide  to  occupational- 
intelligence  levels  that  could  be  used  in  vocational 
counseling. 

A civilian  study  also  mentioned  by  Super  (28)  is 
Proctor's  study.  Using  1,900  students  in  1917-18  he 
ascertained  the  occupations  of  945.  Thirteen  years  later 
he  followed  up  the  subjects  and  compared  intelligence 
levels  with  occupational  levels.  He  found  a significantly 
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high  correlation  between  Intelligence  and  the  occupational 
level  reached  by  the  students. 

The  studies  pertinent  to  the  present  research  are 
the  ones  using  the  American  Council  on  Education  Psycho- 
logical Examination.  Again  the  literature  indicates 
limited  research  on  the  use  of  the  test  in  determining 
realism  in  vocational  choice  and  the  differentiation 
between  occupations. 

Two  studies  show  relationship  between  occupational 
groups  and  student  Intelligence.  Byrns  and  Henman  (4) 
found  significant  differences  between  adjacent  occupational 
levels,  except  business  and  clerical,  and  the  skilled  and 
semiskilled.  Smith's  (26)  study  in  1941,  based  on  5,487 
students,  found  similar  differences. 

D1  Vesta '8  (7)  research  in  1954  using  a sample  of 
418  Air  Force  officers  examined  the  relationship  of  the  Q 
and  L scores  as  well  as  the  total  score  on  the  American 
Council  on  Education  Psychological  Examination  to  occupational 
and  currioular  selections  made  by  the  individual . He  used 
five  classes:  (a)  Science  (psychology,  geology,  mathematics 
and  zoology),  (b)  Art  (liberal  arts,  history,  musio  and 
English),  (c)  Technical  group  (Applied  areas  of  education, 
law,  social  casework  and  agriculture),  (d)  Engineering, 
and  (e)  Business  Administration.  He  found  the  differences 
in  proportions  of  higher  Q and  higher  L subjects  in  these 
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college  majors  significant  (p  ' .02  and  > .01)  by  the  chi- 
square  test.  The  P ratio  between  fields  of  specialization 
for  the  total  American  Counoil  on  Education  Psychological 
Examination  scores  were  significant  (p  < .01).  He  found 
that  the  American  Council  on  Education  scores  did  not 
discriminate  between  Individuals  in  different  job  areas. 

Milllken  (19)  In  his  work  in  1955-56  with  a group  of 
high  school  seniors  in  South  Dakota  studied  the  relation- 
ship between  high  school  seniors'  tested  abilities  and  their 
stated  occupational  interests.  He  converted  Army  General 
Classification  Test  scores  to  be  compared  with  the  American 
Council  on  Education  Psychological  Examination  test  scores 
and  developed  a chart  to  use  in  determining  the  "realism" 
of  the  occupational  choice.  He  states,  "It  is  felt  that 
high  sohool  seniors  tend  to  be  realistic  in  appraising 
their  potential  success  in  occupational  and  educational 
areas  when  tested  ability  is  employed  as  the  'realism' 
criterion."  (1915*1) 

Most  studies  with  the  American  Council  on  Education 
Psychological  Examination  have  to  do  with  the  relationship 
of  test  scores  to  academic  achievement  in  various  fields, 
since  academic  prediction  is  the  purpose  of  the  test.  But 
since  one  cannot  sucoeed  in  an  occupation  without  first 
succeeding  in  the  training,  the  ability  to  succeed  in  the 
preparation  for  the  field  is  the  first  step  in  vocational 
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success.  With  this  In  mind  the  American  Council  on  Education 
Psychological  Examination  could  be  one  indication  of  the 
ability  to  succeed  in  an  occupational  field.  Super  (28ill7) 
says,  "The  research  findings  suggest  that  intelligence  as 
measured  by  the  ACE  plays  a part  in  the  intellectual  aspects 
of  some  vocations,  including  those  important  in  training.” 

Qarrett  (10)  reviewed  the  studies  of  the  relation- 
ship of  mental  ability  and  scholastic  aptitude  to  college 
success,  which  were  made  prior  to  1949.  He  included  the 
studies  of  Segal,  Douglas,  and  Durf linger  as  well  as  94 
others.  One  of  the  tests  most  often  used  in  these  studies 
was  the  American  Council  on  Education  Psychological  Jy 
Examination  with  a median  r of  .49  for  24  studies  concerned 
with  relationships  of  general  achievement  test  scores  and 
general  scholarship  in  college. 

Three  other  studies  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
research  done  on  the  predictive  value  of  American  Council 
on  Education  Psychological  Examination  scores.  Boyer's  (3) 
research  found  an  r of  .53  between  quality  points  average 
at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  and  American  Council  on 
Education  Psychological  Examination  scores.  Horres  and 
O'Dea  (15)  found  that  the  American  Council  on  Education 
Psychological  Examination  soorea  were  significant  only  in 
terms  of  general  group  pradietlveness — not  individual 


prediction. 
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The  study  of  Osborn  et  al.  (21)  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  using  958  students  found  that  the  American 
Council  on  education  Psychological  examination  total  score 
was  the  best  predictor  of  academic  achievement  and  that 
some  areas  were  better  predicted  than  other  areas. 

Relationship  of  Achievement  Test  Scores 

and  Realism  of  Vocational  Choice 

Another  area  investigated  oonoemed  relationships 
between  achievement  test  scores  and  the  realistic  choice 
of  an  occupational  level.  Again  the  literature  revealed 
a dearth  of  research  specifically  relating  achievement 
test  scores  to  prediction  of  success  in  vocations  or 
occupations.  Host  of  the  research  is  with  educational 
achievement  tests  as  measures  of  educational  progress  and 
in  predicting  educational  success,  but  unfortunately  there 
has  been  less  study  of  their  value  in  predicting  vocational 
success.  However,  Super  (29ll6)  states, 

Experience  has  shown  that  achievement  tests  not 
only  yield  predictions  of  college  averages  which  are 
about  as  good  as  those  provided  by  intelligence  tests,  . 
but  also  give  better  differential  predictions  of 
success  in  specific  subjeots  than  do  intelligence 

Levine  (18)  made  the  observation  that  in  a practical 
prediction  problem,  optimal  forecasting  efficiency  can 
usually  be  obtained  with  a combination  of  aptitude  and 
achievement  test  scores. 
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One  group  of  studies  investigated  concerned  relation- 
ships between  achievement  test  scores  and  college  grades. 
Qarrett  (10)  found  a median  r of  .49  for  24  studies 
concerned  with  the  factors  of  general  achievement  test 
scores  and  subsequent  general  scholarship  in  college.  The 
range  of  the  r's  for  the  24  studies  was  from  .24  to  .85. 
These  studies  also  showed  that  achievement  test  scores  in 
English  effectively  predict  college  achievement.  Silent 
reading  was  a better  predictor  than  either  oral  reading  or 
written  English. 

Several  predictive  studies  have  been  made  using  the 
Cooperative  English  Test.  Jensen  and  Clark  (17)  in  a 
study  of  entering  freshmen  at  Brigham  Zoung  University  in 
1955  attempted  to  predict  first  year  grade  point  averages 
from  scores  on  the  Cooperative  English  Test.  They  state, 
"The  Cooperative  English  Test  appears  to  compare  favorably 
with  the  better  predictive  instruments  used  at  Brigham 
Zoung  University."  (17i4O0)  They  found  an  r of  .41  between 
reading  comprehension  and  college  grade  point  average. 
Trailer  (JO)  found  an  r of  .58  between  the  total  English 
test  score  and  marks  in  vocational  education. 

Pierson  and  Jex  (2J)  at  the  University  of  Utah  used 
the  Cooperative  English  Test  and  the  Cooperative  General 
Achievement  Tests  (Natural  Science,  Social  Studies,  and 
Mathematics)  to  predict  success  in  engineering.  They  found 
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an  r of  .524  between  total  scores  and  engineering  grade 
point  average.  They  concluded,  "This  investigation 
indicates  that  the  Cooperative  General  Achievement  Teste 
are  almost  as  efficient  in  predicting  first  year  marks  in 
engineering  as  the  [previously  successful]  Pre-Engineering 
Inventory."  (23i400)  These  studies  indicated  that  there 
is  a moderate  relationship  between  general  achievement 
test  scores  and  college  success.  Few  studies  are  available 
linking  general  achievement  test  scores  and  realism  of 
occupational  choice  except  indirectly  through  the  relation- 
ship to  success  in  preparing  for  the  occupation. 

In  general  the  literature  pertinent  to  this  research 
has  covered  the  following  areas:  theories  of  vocational 
choice,  methods  of  vocational  guidance  used  with  high 
school  students,  the  relationship  of  achievement  test 
scores  to  realism  of  vocational  choice,  and  the  relationship 
of  mental  ability  or  scholastic  aptitude  to  realism  of 
vocational  choice.  Some  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
literature  are: 

1.  Counselors  need  to  develop  a theory  of  how 

vocational  choices  are  made  in  order  to  assist 
students  effectively  in  making  realistic  choices. 
Evidence  indicates  that  students  need  and 
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from  assistance  in  assessing  abilities  and  aptitudes 
as  well  as  assistance  in  matching  these  factors  to 
a realistic  vocational  level. 

Separate  occupations  courses  or  extensive  group 
guidance  is  more  effective  in  the  teaching  of 
occupational  information  than  units  of  instruction 
in  the  classroom.  Group  counseling  with  individual 
counseling  is  probably  mo9t  effective.  More 
research  is  needed  in  this  area. 

Correlation  coefficients  of  ability  and  scholastic 


aptitude  tests  with  college  grades  are  approximately 
.50.  There  is  limited  evidence  showing  the 
relationship  of  mental  ability  and  scholastic 
aptitude  with  the  level  of  vocational  choice.  The 
American  Council  on  Education  Psychological  Exami- 
nation has  some  value  in  predicting  possible  level 
of  occupational  success,  mostly  in  terms  of  pre- 
dicted success  in  training. 

Achievement  test  soores  have  some  relationship  to 
college  success  in  various  vocational  fields. 
Correlation  coefficients  ranging  from  .65  to  .15 
were  reported.  Because  of  the  small  number  of 
studies  in  this  area,  realism  of  vocational  choice 
as  related  to  achievement  scores  can  only  be 
determined  indirectly. 


CHAPTER  III 


DESIGN  AND  PROCEDURES 

This  study  was  designed  to  measure  the  differences 
between  two  groups ■ Group  I experiencing  an  intensified 
vocational  counseling  program  including  six  weeks  of  group 
guidance,  in  which  school  counselors  assumed  the  primary 
responsibility  but  were  assisted  by  classroom  teachers 
(Plan  I)  and  Group  II  experiencing  a program  of  vocational 
guidance  in  units  of  work  offered  periodically  in  the 
classroom.  In  the  latter  program  teachers  assumed  the 
primary  responsibility  but  were  assisted  by  counselors 
(Plan  II).  Answers  to  two  main  questions  were  sought! 

!■  Do  high  school  students  experiencing  Plan  I rather 
than  Plan  II  exhibit  vocational  goals  that  are 
more  realistic  when  judged  by  the  criteria  of 
ability  test  scores,  achievement  test  scores,  and 
counselor  judgment? 

2.  Are  students  who  experienced  Plan  I rather  than 
Plan  II  more  decisive  about  their  vocational  plans? 

Information  and  data  were  organized  to  make  possible 
the  use  of  the  chi-square  method  of  analysis.  The  Tates' 
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"Correction  Formula  for  Continuity"  (12)  was  used  beoause 
of  the  smallness  of  the  sample.  In  addition  the  reliability 
of  differences  was  determined  by  the  use  of  the  standard 
error  of  a difference  in  proportions  formula. 

In  addition  to  the  statistical  analysis  which  sought 
to  answer  two  main  questions  raised  in  this  study,  addi- 
tional information  provided  by  the  Student  Inquiry  Form 
(Appendix  A)  was  studied.  Three  sections  were  tabulated 
without  any  attempt  to  go  beyond  a simple  observation  of 
what  the  students  reported. 

In  order  to  determine  the  realism  of  choice  using 
the  American  Council  on  Education  Psychological  Examination, 
the  Cooperative  English  Test,  and  the  Cooperative  General 
Achievement  Tests,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  the  ranges 
within  which  a student's  score  should  fall  in  order  to 
consider  his  vocational  choice  realistic.  This  presented 
a problem,  since  no  such  information  has  been  published. 

The  Junior  college  from  which  the  sample  was  taken  uses  an 
unpublished  chart-  of  its  own  to  guide  counselors  in 
assisting  students.  This  chart,  which  is  primarily  based 
on  the  unpublished  work  done  by  Dr.  Frank  B.  Jex  at  the 
University  of  Utah,  is  an  acknowledged  estimate  of  the 
lower  limits  of  scores  in  percentile  form  which  the  college 
has  found  useful  in  counseling  students.  In  comparing  the 
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applicable  parts  of  the  charts  with  the  chart  prepared  by 
Millikan  (19)  showing  converted  Army  General  Classification 
lest  scores  with  American  Council  on  Education  Psychological 
Examination  scores,  there  seems  to  be  no  apparent  contra- 
dictions in  the  percentiles  used  to  determine  realism  of 
the  vocational  choice.  Mllliken's  chart  uses  a range  of 
standard  scores  on  the  American  Council  on  Education 
Psychological  Examination  to  compare  with  scores  of  people 
in  different  occupations  on  the  Army  General  Classification 
Test.  It  would  be  impossible,  however,  without  extended 
research  to  compare  the  two  charts  with  any  detail  or 
certainty.  The  chart  used  in  this  study  showing  percentile 
lower  limits  for  occupational  levels  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  C (Table  A). 


Collection  of  Data 

Modesto  Junior  College  from  which  the  sample  was 
chosen  is  a comprehensive  junior  college  that  has  extensive 
vocational  opportunities  as  well  as  the  first  two  years 
leading  toward  a degree.  Vocational  programs  include 
agriculture,  business,  nursing,  law  enforcement,  industrial 
education,  printing,  psychiatric  technician  training,  and 
many  others.  The  sample  was  taken  from  the  entire  population 
with  a wide  range  of  ability  and  achievement  levels.  Tables 


B and  0 in  Appendix  0 show  the  distribution  of  percentile 
ranges  of  the  students  used  in  this  study  on  the  American 
Council  on  Education  Psychological  Examination,  the  Coopera- 
tive English  Test  (Beading),  and  the  Cooperative  Seneral 
Achievement  Tests. 

Data  for  the  study  were  taken  from  the  records  of 
the  freshman  class  entering  the  Junior  college  in  September 
1962,  and  from  two  questionnaires  (Appendices  A and  B). 
questionnaires  were  answered  by  all  entering  freshmen 
during  orientation  week  the  first  two  weeks  of  September 
1962.  Only  the  questionnaires  from  students  having 
graduated  from  the  three  designated  high  sohools  were 
retained.  Counselor  questionnaires  answered  by  the 
students'  high  school  counselors  were  completed  in  Febru- 
ary and  March  of  1963.  Students  took  the  tests  used  in 
this  study  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  September  1962. 

In  order  to  eliminate  as  many  variables  as  possible 
from  the  samples  chosen,  tha  following  cases  were  removed 
before  final  seleotioni 

1.  All  married  students. 

2.  Students  who  had  not  attended  their  respective 
high  schools  from  their  freshman  year  through 
graduation. 

3.  Students  who  were  foreign  bom  or  whose  cultural 
backgrounds  obviously  deviated  from  the  cultural 
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norm  of  the  total  population. 

4.  Those  students  who  had  heen  graduated  from  high 
school  prior  to  June,  1962. 

Group  X was  ohosen  from  the  remaining  cases  from  a 
high  school  with  Plan  I type  of  vocational  guidance  and 
Group  II  from  two  high  sohools  using  Plan  II  type  of 
vocational  guidance.  Questionnaires  were  sorted  by  sex; 
the  samples  were  then  chosen  by  taking  every  third  person 
from  the  alphabetical  list  of  questionnaires  left  in  the 
groups.  Bach  group  1b  composed  of  50  students,  25  males 
and  25  females. 

A questionnaire  about  each  person  in  the  sample 
groups  was  mailed  to  the  principals  of  the  respective  high 
schools  together  with  a letter  explaining  the  purpose  of 
the  study.  All  questionnaires  were  returned  within  the 
designated  time. 

A survey  of  vocational  guidance  practices  was  made 
in  the  three  high  schools.  Information  was  collected 
through  personal  interviews  with  the  superintendents, 
directors  of  guidance,  principals,  and  counselors. 

In  general,  vocational  guidance,  Plan  I,  contains 
the  following  elements: 

1.  A six-weeks  group  guidance  session  at  the  sophomore 
level  in  which  all  students  participate  at  some 
time  during  the  year.  Groups  are  composed  of 
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approximately  35  students  and  meet  for  one  class 
period  a day  for  five  days  a week.  A guidance 
counselor  meets  with  the  group.  Three  tests  are 
given  and  Interpreted  to  the  students  as  a group. 

The  tests  given  are  the  Differential  Aptitude  Test, 
Kuder  Vocational  Interest  Inventory,  and  Kuder 
Personal  Interest  Inventory.  Occupational  materials 
are  made  available  and  students  are  encouraged  to 
explore  occupational  fields.  Qroup  discussions  are 
vocationally  oriented  but  some  attempt  is  made  to 
discuss  other  personal  problems  of  interest  to  the 

When  test  scores  are  available,  a student-parent- 
counselor  interview  is  held  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  test  results,  vocational  plans,  and  a 
program  of  studies  for  the  remaining  time  in  high 
school. 

Results  of  the  group  session  and  conference  are 
given  to  the  student's  advisory  teaoher  for  follow 
up.  Occupational  materials  and  suggestions  for 
use  are  systematically  sent  to  advisory  teachers 
by  the  counseling  department. 

Students  are  encouraged  by  bulletin  boards  and 
daily  bulletin  announcements  to  take  advantage  of 
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special  vocational  meetings,  opportunities  to  hear 
speakers,  and  vocational  materials  in  the  library 
and  counseling  office.  Counselors  are  assigned  to 
each  grade  level  and  are  always  available  to 
discuss  vocational  plans  with  students  individually. 
Parents  are  reminded  by  regular  newsletters  that 
grade  level  counselors  are  available  for  conferences. 

5.  During  the  senior  year  students  are  invited 
systematically  by  the  senior  counselor  to  discuss 
vocational  plans.  Students  may  come  in  at  any 
time,  but  at  least  one  conference  is  arranged  for 
them  if  they  desire  to  use  the  time.  The  General 
Aptitude  Test  Battery  and  the  Strong  Vocational 
Interest  Inventory  are  available  to  seniors. 

6.  The  counselor-pupil  ratio  is  approximately  CJO  to  1. 

Plan  II  type  of  vocational  guidance  used  by  two 

schools  include  the  following  elements; 

1.  Occupational  information  and  testing  are  included 
in  an  orientation  unit  taught  by  a olassroom  teacher 
offered  in  either  freshman  English  or  social  studies. 
The  California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity-Short  Porm, 
and  the  Kuder  Vocational  Interest  Inventory  are 
administered.  Results  from  the  Kuder  Vocational 
Interest  Inventory  are  interpreted  to  students  by 
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teachers.  Students  nay  discuss  test  results  with 
counselors  if  they  desire. 

2.  Occupational  information  is  available  from  counselors 
or  in  the  library.  Ho  systematic  plan  is  utilized  to 
call  the  attention  of  students  to  the  materials. 

3.  The  Differential  Aptitude  Test  is  given  to  all 
juniors  and  results  may  be  interpreted  to  students 
by  classroom  teachers  or  by  counselors. 

A.  Grade  level  counselors  are  available  for  vocational 
conferences  with  students.  Students  request 
conferences  if  they  desire. 

5.  Seniors  may  see  a senior  counselor  if  they  desire 
to  discuss  vocational  plans.  The  General  Aptitude 
Test  Battery  is  available  to  seniors. 

6.  Parents  may  see  a counselor  by  request  at  any  grade 
level  but  are  not  specifically  invited  to  seek 
counseling. 

?•  The  counselor-pupil  ratio  is  approximately  450  to  1. 


This  study  was  planned  to  determine  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  two  methods  of  vocational  guidance  in 
helping  high  school  students  make  realistic  vocational 
choices  and  in  determining  the  decisiveness  of  the  ohoices. 
Two  groups  of  fifty  students,  who  had  experienced  two 
methods  of  vocational  guidance,  were  compared  as  to  realism 
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of  vocational  choice  using  a scholastic  aptitude  test, 
achievement  tests,  and  counselor  Judgment  as  determining 
factors.  Students  were  asked  to  state  whether  their 
vocational  choices  were  definite  or  tentative. 

The  chi-square  method  of  analysis  was  used  in 
testing  whether  actual  differences  between  groups  were 
greater  than  could  be  expected  had  ehanoe  factors  alone 
been  operating.  In  addition  the  reliability  of  the 
differences  was  determined  by  the  use  of  the  standard 
error  of  a difference  in  proportions  formula. 

The  test  data  were  taken  from  the  records  of  freshmen 
entering  Hodesto  Junior  College  in  September  1962,  who  had 
graduated  from  three  designated  high  schools.  Other  data 
were  collected  by  questionnaires  from  the  same  students 
and  their  high  schools  counselors. 


CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OP  DATA  AND  FINDINGS 
Treatment  of  Data 

Data  for  the  samples  in  the  two  groups  were  compiled 
so  that  five  comparative  tables  emerged.  Tables  1 through 
5 show  the  classification  of  the  data  into  the  following i 


Table  1. 

Numbers  of  students  in  sample  having  realistic 
and  unrealistio  vocational  choioes  according 
to  American  Council  on  Education  Psychological 

Examination  scores. 

Table  2.  Numbers  of  students  in  sample  having  realistic 


Table  3. 

and  unrealistic  vocational  ohoices  according 
to  Cooperative  English  (Reading)  Test  scores. 
Numbers  of  students  in  sample  having  realistic 
and  unrealistio  choices  according  to 

Cooperative  General  Achievement  Test  scores. 

Table  4. 

Numbers  of  students  in  sample  having  realistic 
and  unrealistio  choices  according  to  counselor 
judgment. 

Table  3. 

Numbers  of  students  in  sample  having  definite 
and  indefinite  vocational  choices  as  stated 

on  student  questionnaires. 
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The  chi-square  method  of  analysis  was  used  with 
these  data  to  determine  whether  the  differences  shown  were 
greater  than  could  he  expected  by  chance  alone.  Due  to  the 
smallness  of  the  sample,  fates'  "Correction  for  Continuity" 
(12)  was  used.  Also  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  data  was 
the  standard  error  of  a difference  between  two  proportions 
formula.  This  was  used  to  determine  whether  the  differences 
observed  in  the  proportions  of  the  groups  had  statistical 
significance. 

Three  sections  of  the  Student  Inquiry  form  (Appendix 
A)  were  tabulated  and  studied  without  any  attempt  at 
statistical  analysis.  The  three  sections  studied  were) 

1.  Pastors  that  influenced  the  students'  thinking 
and  planning  about  vocations. 

2.  The  time  the  students  made  their  vocational  choices. 

3.  The  students'  feelings  about  the  adequacy  or 
inadequacy  of  the  vocational  counseling  offered 
in  the  high  sohools. 


Table  1 shows  the  proportions  of  each  group  having 
realistic  and  unrealistic  vocational  choices  using  the 
American  Council  on  Bduoation  Psychological  Examination  as 
the  determining  factor.  To  secure  this  information  each 
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TABLE  1. — -NUMBER  0?  STUDENTS  IN  SAMPLE  HAVING  REALISTIC 
AND  UNREALISTIC  VOCATIONAL  CHOICES  ACCORDING 
TO  ACE  SCORES 


student's  total  score  on  the  examination  was  compared  with 
the  chart  showing  lower  percentile  limits  for  his  vocational 
choice  (Appendix  C,  Table  A). 

aaployment  of  the  chi-square  method  of  analysis 
reveals  a chi-square  of  5.2518  which  is  significant  between 
the  .02  and  .05  levels.  This  indicates  that  the  differences 
in  the  groups  using  the  American  Council  on  Education 
Psychological  Examination  as  the  discriminating  factor  was 
greater  than  would  have  been  expected  by  chance  alone. 

Application  of  the  standard  error  of  difference  in 
proportions  formula  resulted  in  a t of  2.556  which  is 
significant  between  .01  and  .05  levels.  This  finding 
indicates  a significant  difference  between  the  proportions 
of  realistic  and  unrealistic  choices  in  the  two  groups. 

Group  I with  Plan  I type  of  vocational  counseling 
significantly  fewer  unrealistic  choices  than  Group  II  with 
Plan  II  type  of  vocational  guidance. 
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Table  2 shows  the  proportion  of  each  group  having 
realistic  and  unrealistic  choices  using  the  Cooperative 
English  Test  (Reading)  as  the  determining  factor  for 
realism  of  choice.  Each  student's  score  on  the  Reading 
test  was  compared  with  the  chart  (Appendix  C,  Table  A) 
showing  lower  percentile  limits  for  his  vocational  choice. 

TABLE  2. — NUMBER  0?  STUDENTS  IN  SAMPLE  HAVING  REALISTIC 
AND  UNREALISTIC  VOCATIONAL  CHOICES  ACCORDING 
TO  COOPERATIVE  ENGLISH  TEST— READING  SCORES 

Realistio  Unrealistic  Total 

Group  I 24  26  50 

Group  II  23  27  50 

Total 47 53 100 

Analysis  of  the  data  shows  a chi-square  of  .0207 
which  is  not  statistically  significant.  Baployment  of 
the  standard  error  of  a difference  In  proportions  also 
reveals  no  significant  difference.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reliable  difference  in  realism  of  vocational  choice  of  the 
groups  if  the  Cooperative  English  Test  (Reading)  is  used 
as  the  discriminating  factor. 

Table  3 is  a tabulation  of  the  proportions  of 
students  In  each  group  having  realistic  and  unrealistic 
choloes  using  Cooperative  General  Achievement  Tests  (Natural 
Science,  Social  Studies,  Mathematics)  as  the  determiners. 
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Realistic  Unrealistic  Total 


Group  I 
Group  II 


42 

35 

77 


8 

15 

23 


Total 


100 


Each  student's  score  on  the  appropriate  test  was  compared 
to  the  chart  (Appendix  0,  Table  A)  showing  lower  percentile 
limits  for  his  vocational  choice. 

Analysis  of  the  data  in  this  chart  gives  a chi-square 
of  2.0327  which  is  not  a significant  difference  beyond 
chance  factors  alone.  The  standard  error  of  difference  in 
proportions  resulted  in  a t of  1.69.  Significance  at  the 
.05  level  would  be  a t of  1.98.  This  indicates  no  real 
statistical  differences  between  Groups  I and  II  in  realism 
of  vocational  choice  when  using  the  Cooperative  General 
Achievement  Test  scores  as  discriminating  factors. 

Table  4 is  a summary  of  the  proportions  of  students 
in  each  group  having  realistic  and  unrealistic  vocational 
choices  according  to  counselor  judgment.  This  tabulation 
was  taken  from  the  Counselor  Inquiry  Form  (Appendix  B). 
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TABLE  4. — NUMBER  0?  STUDENTS  IN  SAMPLE  HAVING  REALISTIC 
AND  UNREALISTIC  VOCATIONAL  CHOICES  ACCORDINO 
TO  COUNSELOR  JUDGMENT 


Realistic  Unrealistic  Total 


Croup  I 44 

Group  II  29 

Total  73 


Analysis  of  the  data  in  this  chart  gives  a chi-square 
of  9.9iW2  which  is  highly  significant.  A chi-square  of 
6.635  would  he  significant  at  .01  level.  A t of  3.59  was 
revealed  which  is  also  highly  significant.  A t of  2.632 
is  significant  at  .01  level. 

When  using  counselor  judgment  as  the  criterion  for 
realism  of  vocational  choice,  there  appears  to  be  a highly 
significant  difference  between  the  groups.  Group  I with 
Plan  I type  of  vocational  counseling  is  more  realistic  in 
vocational  choices  than  Group  II  with  Plan  II  type  of 
vocational  counseling  when  counselor  Judgment  is  accepted 
as  the  determiner. 

Table  5 is  a tabulation  of  the  proportions  of 
students  in  each  group  who  reported  on  the  Student  Inquiry 
Porm  (Appendix  A)  whether  their  vocational  choices  were 
definite  or  indefinite. 
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Definitely  Decided  Undecided 


The  chi-square  for  this  table  is  0,  showing  no 
actual  difference  in  the  decisiveness  of  the  groups. 

Also,  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  proportions 
of  the  two  groups  who  were  definite  as  opposed  to  indefinite 
about  their  vocational  choice. 

Analysis  of  the  data  collected  for  the  two  groups 
used  in  this  study  indicates  that  the  following  answers 
to  the  questions  posed  would  be  justified: 

Question  one:  Are  students  who  experienced  Plan  I 
as  opposed  to  Plan  II  more  realistic  in  their  vocational 
choices  when  the  American  Council  on  Education  Psychological 
Examination,  Cooperative  English  Test,  and  Cooperative 
General  Achievement  Tests  are  the  determining  factors  of 
realism? 

The  answer  is  a partially  affirmative  one.  When 
American  Council  on  Education  Psychological  Examination 
scores  are  used  to  determine  realism  of  vocational  choice, 
the  differences  between  realistic  and  unrealistic  choices 
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are  significantly  greater  than  can  he  expected  by  chance. 
Sroup  I shows  a significantly  greater  proportion  of 
realistic  choices  than  does  Group  II. 

neither  the  Cooperative  English  Test  (Beading)  nor 
the  Cooperative  General  Achievement  Tests  show  any 
statistically  significant  differences  between  the  two 
groups  in  realism  of  choice  or  proportions  of  choices. 

In  terms  of  realism  of  vocational  choice  by  counselor 
Judgment,  there  is  a significantly  higher  number  of  students 
making  realistic  choices  than  can  be  expected  by  chsnoe. 
Group  I has  a significantly  higher  proportion  of  realistic 
choices  than  does  Group  II. 

Question  two!  Are  students  in  Group  I more  definite 
or  decisive  about  vocational  choices  than  the  students  in 
Group  II?  The  answer  is  a negative  one  according  to  this 
study.  No  significant  differences  are  shown  in  the 
decisiveness  or  definiteness  of  the  two  groups. 

Some  of  the  Student  Inquiry  Forms  were  not  filled 
out  completely  nor  according  to  directions  for  the  sections 
considered.  However,  a study  of  the  data  shown  in  Tables 
6,  7,  and  8 revealed  the  following) 


TABLE  6 HANK  ORDER  (1-3)  OP  FACTORS  REPORTED  BY  STUDENTS  TO 

HAVE  INFLUENCED  VOCATIONAL  CHOICE 


First  Influence  Second  Influence  Third  Influence 
Factors  Group  I Group  ti  Group  f Croup  II  Sroup  I Croup  If 


Teachers 
Counselors 
Readings 
Friends 
Parents 
Other 
Not  re- 
porting 
Totals 


TABLE  7. —ADEQUACY  OR  INADEQUACY  OF  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING 
REPORTED  BY  STUDENTS 


Group  I 

Group  II 

Adequate 

22 

Inadequate 

28 

TABLE  8.— TIME  STUDENTS  REPORTED 

l 

1 

§ 

1 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Junior  High 

Earlier 

; V. 

3 
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Summary 

A base  sample  of  100  students  in  two  groups  of  50 
provided  the  data  for  this  study.  Group  1 experienced  a 
type  of  Intensified  vocational  counseling  that  was  provided 
In  one  high  school  by  counselors  using  group  and  Individual 
counseling  assisted  by  classroom  teachers.  Group  II  came 
from  two  high  schools  In  another  city  and  experienced  a 
type  of  vocational  counseling  consisting  primarily  of 
classroom  units  of  instruction  plus  individual  counseling 
by  classroom  teachers  but  assisted  by  counselors. 

An  examination  of  the  data  in  terms  of  the  two 
questions  posed  shows  a significant  relationship  between 
realism  of  vocational  choice  and  the  type  of  vocational 
counseling  received.  There  were  significant  differences 
between  the  groups  in  realistic  and  unrealistic  vocational 
choices  when  the  American  Council  on  Education  Psychological 
Examination  scores  and  counselor  judgment  were  used  as  the 
determining  factors.  Ho  differences  were  evident  when  using 
the  Cooperative  English  Test  (Heading)  and  the  Cooperative 
General  Achievement  Tests.  Group  I had  a higher  proportion 
of  realistic  choices  than  did  Group  II  when  the  American 
Council  on  Education  Psychological  Examination  and  counselor 
judgment  were  the  determiners  of  realism.  Ho  significant 
differences  were  observed  using  the  Cooperative  English 
Test  (Heading)  nor  the  Cooperative  General  Achievement  Tests. 


The  second  hypothesis  that  the  students  in  Group  I 
would  be  more  decisive  or  definite  about  their  vocational 
choices  than  would  the  students  in  Group  II  was  not 
substantiated. 

A study  of  the  student  questionnaire  revealed  that 
parents  and  teaohers  exerted  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
students'  vocational  choices.  The  students  in  both  groups 
felt  that  the  vocational  counseling  program  in  the  high 
school  was  inadequate.  Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the 
students  in  both  groups  reported  that  they  had  made  their 
vocational  choices  in  high  school. 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS , AND  IMPLICATIONS 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  Investigate  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  two  methods  of  vocational 
exploration  with  high  sohool  students.  The  two  plans 
studied  were  as  follows! 

1.  Plan  I — An  intensified  vocational  counseling 
program  including  six  consecutive  weeks  of  group 
guidance,  in  which  guidance  counselors  assumed 
the  primary  responsibility  but  were  assisted  by 
classroom  teachers. 

2.  Plan  II  — A program  of  vocational  counseling 
centered  around  units  of  work  offered  periodically 
in  the  classroom.  In  this  program  teachers 
assumed  primary  responsibility  but  were  assisted 
by  guidance  counselors. 

Specifically,  the  study  sought  the  answers  to  two 
questions: 

1.  Do  high  sohool  graduates  who  have  experienced  Plan 
I (see  preceding  paragraph)  rather  than  Plan  II 
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exhibit  goals  generally  more  consonant  with  their 
abilities  and  school  achievement — such  levels  as 
determined  by  (a)  ability  tests,  (b)  achievement 
tests,  (e)  judgment  of  counselors? 

2.  Are  high  school  graduates  who  have  experienced 

Plan  I more  decisive  about  their  ohoioes  than  those 
who  had  Plan  II  as  their  preparation  for  vocational 
choice? 

An  examination  of  the  literature  of  the  field  pro- 
vided the  basis  and  background  for  this  research.  The 
data  were  organized  to  make  possible  the  use  of  the  chi- 
square  method  of  analysis.  The  standard  error  of  a 
difference  in  proportions  formula  was  also  employed. 

Conclusions 

Each  of  the  questions  asked  was  subjected  to 
statistical  interpretation.  On  the  basis  of  evidence  found 
from  the  statistical  treatment  of  the  data,  certain  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn: 

1.  Differences  in  the  groups  in  making  realistic 

vocational  ohoioes  were  statistically  significant 
from  what  could  be  expeoted  by  chance  when  American 
Council  on  Education  Psychological  Examination  and 
counselor  judgment  were  the  criteria  used  for 
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realism.  These  two  criteria  also  showed  that 


Group  I made  more  realistic  vocational  choices 


than  did  Group  II. 

2.  The  use  of  Cooperative  General  Achievement  Tests 


and  Cooperative  English  Test  scores  revealed  no 
statistical  differences  in  making  more  realistic 
choices  than  would  he  expected  by  chance  alone, 
nor  were  there  any  significant  differences  between 
the  groups. 


3.  There  was  no  significant  difference  in  the  decisive- 
ness or  definiteness  of  vocational  choices  of  the 
two  groups  from  that  to  be  expected  by  chance  alone. 

No  significant  difference  is  shown  between  the 
groups  in  decisiveness  of  choice. 

4.  Prom  an  inspection  of  the  data  it  might  be  concluded 
that  students  in  Group  II,  experiencing  Plan  II 

type  of  vocational  counseling,  have  higher  aspirations 
in  general  than  what  would  appear  feasible.  Tables 
1 through  5 consistently  showed  a higher  proportion 
of  realistic  choices  in  Group  I as  opposed  to  Group 
II. 

3.  Prom  an  inspection  of  the  data  also,  one  might 
conclude  that  the  consistent  aspiring  toward  an 
unrealistic  vocational  level  by  students  in  Group 


II  comes  perhaps  from  lack  of  knowledge  about  their 


abilities  or  lack  of  information  about  tbe  training 
requirements  for  their  vocational  choices. 

6.  Counselor  judgment  appears  to  be  more  in  line  with 
student  thinking  than  any  other  factor  used  to 
determine  realism  of  vocational  choice.  There  was 
less  agreement  between  counselors  and  students  in 
Group  II  than  between  counselors  and  students  in 
Group  I.  Forty-four  counselors  agreed  with  the 
students  in  Group  I on  the  realism  of  the  vocational 
choice  while  29  agreed  with  students  in  Group  II. 

From  a study  of  the  three  sections  of  the  Student 
Inquiry  Form  one  might  conclude  the  following i 

1.  A student's  vocational  choice  can  be  influenced  by 
many  factors.  According  to  the  results  of  this 
study,  the  greatest  Influence  is  exerted  by  parents, 
followed  by  teachers,  and  then  by  counselors. 

2.  About  as  many  in  Group  I felt  their  high  school 
vocational  counseling  inadequate  as  in  Group  II. 

The  majority  in  both  groups  felt  the  counseling 
to  be  inadequate. 

3.  Students  feel  that  they  make  their  vocational 
choices  in  high  school.  Only  11  students  from  the 
entire  sample  reported  making  their  choices  earlier. 


Implications 
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The  results  of  this  study  Indicate  that  different 
methods  of  vocational  counseling  with  high  school  students 
do  affect  the  vocational  choices  of  students  in  different 
ways.  Flan  I type  of  vocational  counseling  appears 
assist  students  more  effectively  to  aspire  to  realistic 
vocational  levels  than  does  Plan  II.  Extensive  and 
continuous  vocational  counseling  with  students  and  parents 
is  probably  more  effective  than  units  of  classroom 
instruction.  Both  methods  show  some  effect.  This  still 
leaves  open  the  question,  however,  of  whether  or  not 
students  not  receiving  vocational  counseling  would  do  as 
well  in  choosing  a realistic  vocation.  In  fact,  counseling 
by  persons  not  professionally  prepared  in  the  field  could 
encourage  students  to  make  unrealistic  choices  by 
assisting  them  adequately  in  assessing  their  abilities, 
or  not  giving  them  complete  and  accurate  information  about 
their  chosen  occupational  fields.  Results  of  this  study 
indicate  that  Group  II  may  have  been  encouraged  or  at  least 
permitted  to  aspire  beyond  their  ability  levels.  Studies 
using  students  who  have  received  no  vocational  counseling 
as  opposed  to  those  who  do  would  be  helpful  in  deciding  this 
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The  results  might  support  the  supposition  but 
do  not  prove,  of  course,  that  professionally  prepared 
guidance  counselors  can  do  a more  effective  job  in 
assisting  students  toward  realistic  vocational  choices 
than  classroom  teachers.  Members  of  Group  I having  Flan 
I type  of  vocational  counseling  handled  primarily  by 
guidance  counselors  made  more  realistic  choices  than  did 
members  of  Group  II  who  had  received  most  of  their 
counseling  from  classroom  teachers  assisted  by  counselors. 
Counselors  under  Plan  I agreed  with  the  students  on  their 
vocational  choices  to  a greater  extent  than  did  the 
counselors  under  Flan  II.  This  would  lead  one  to  believe 
that  there  was  more  effective  communication  between 
counselors  and  students  in  Plan  I type  of  counseling. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  vocational  counseling 
program  employed  at  the  high  school  level,  students  are 
still  indefinite  and  undecided  about  their  vocational 
choices  when  they  reach  college.  Students  would  feel  less 
apprehensive  about  their  indecision  if  they  were  made  aware 
of  this  fact.  Counselors  should  be  aware  of  this  and 
should  encourage  students  to  assess  their  abilities  and 
explore  broad  vocational  areas  in  high  school  rather  than 
to  concentrate  on  specific  occupations.  If  this  information 
were  communicated  to  parents,  it  might  lessen  their  concern 
and  relieve  some  of  the  pressure  they  exert  on  students  to 
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make  early,  definite  vocational  decisions  before  suitable 
exploration  has  been  made.  Since  parents  seem  to  have  the 
most  influence  on  vocational  choice  making,  this  could  be 
of  vital  importance. 

Realism  of  vocational  choice  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 
A definite  limitation  of  this  study  is  the  estimated  chart 
used  to  determine  vocational  realism.  The  chart,  so  far 
as  oould  be  determined,  is  one  that  has  been  used  over  a 
period  of  several  years.  Although  it  is  based  on  some 
research,  it  has  never  been  properly  validated.  Follow-up 
studies  of  graduates  to  compare  success  on  the  job  with 
the  chart  would  make  it  a valuable  instrument  for  assisting 
students.  The  lack  of  significant  differences  between  the 
groups  shown  by  some  of  the  data  in  this  study,  particularly 
the  achievement  test  data,  may  be  due  to  the  limitations 
of  the  chart. 

Hors  research  and  studies  are  needed  to  establish 
ranges  of  scores  on  commonly  used  ability  and  achievement 
tests  within  which  a vocation  or  occupation  can  be  con- 
sidered realistic.  This  would  necessitate  not  only  studies 
that  show  success  in  training  for  an  occupation  but  also 
success  on  the  Job.  Follow-up  studies  of  graduates  comparing 
success  in  various  occupational  fields  and  levels  with 
scores  on  ability  and  achievement  tests  would  be  an 
invaluable  aid  to  counselors  in  guiding  students  toward 
vocational  choices. 
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An  intensive,  continuous  and  long-range  counseling 
program  seems  to  be  more  effective  in  vocational  exploration 
than  periodic  counseling  that  follows  no  planned  sequence. 
Although  expensive  in  counselor  time,  the  results  of  Plan 
I indicate  that  it  is  probably  worthwhile  use  of  time. 

In  order  to  substantiate  adequately  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  present  study,  more  research  is  needed. 
Follow— up  studies  after  college  is  completed  and  employment 
has  begun  are  needed  for  further  validation.  Studies  using 
larger  samples  and  from  different  schools  would  also  be 
desirable. 
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APPENDIX  A 

STUDENT  VOCATIONAL  INQUIHX  FORM 

NOTE:  The  information  given  below  will  be  considered  confi- 
dential, It  will  be  available  to  your  counselors  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  you  with  your  vocational  and  educational 
planning. 


Please  fill  out  the  following  information) 

Name  Sex Marital  Status 

(last;  (.First) 

Graduated  from High  School.  Date_ 


I have  already  made  my  vocational  choice, 
which  is  . 

I feel  this  choice  is  definite tentative. 

I have  not  mads  a decision  about  my  vocation, 
but  I am  seriously  considering  the  following) 
(Please  list  in  order  of  preference). 


I am  completely  undeoided  about  my  choice  of 

vocation. 

II.  Please  indicate  the  factors  that  influenced  you  most  in 
thinking  and  planning  about  vocations.  Hank  in  order 
starting  with  one  (1)  as  being  most  influential. 

Teachers  Headings  Parents 

Counselors  Friends  Other) 

III.  If  you  have  made  a vocational  choice,  where  did  you 
make  this  decision? 

High  School  Junior  High  School  Earlier. 

IV.  Do  you  feel  that  your  present  vocational  choice  (even 

if  tentative)  is  realistic  unrealistic. 

V.  I feel  that  in  our  high  school 

there  was  adequate  help  with  vocational  planning. 

there  was  too  much  help  and  emphasis  on  vocational 

there  was  Just  about  enough  help  with  vocational 

planning. 

there  was  not  enough  help  with  vocational  planning. 

VI.  Comments  and  Suggestions) 


(Please  use  the  baok  if  needed) 
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COUNSELOR  EVALUATION  FORM 

??  3™  °°“?B8lor!  "11  out  the  following  information. 

If  you  feel  you  do  not  know  the  etudent  well  enough  to 

...  * — «•—  «■ ' o knows  the 


__ha8  indicated  that  his  vocational  plans 
• Taking  into  consideration  what  you 


know  about  the  student,  in  your  opinion  is  this 
Highly  realistic 


Probably  realistic 
Probably  unrealistic 
Highly  unrealistic 


Remarks i 
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ED  TO  DETERMINE  REALISM  0?  TOCATIOHAL  CHOICE  (Continued) 
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